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CIVIL WAR RECORD OF FIRST LIEUTENANT LEONARD LORENZO BILLINGS== 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, OCTOBER 1860 TO JUNE 1, 1866, WITH 
A SUBSEQUENT ACCOUNT UP TO 1930. l 

(BORN IN CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS, SEPTEMBER ll, 1843; STILL LIVING 
IN SHARON, MASSACHUSETTS, 1935.) 


Mustered into Service, November 5, 1861. 


More than two million men were enlisted to crush the 
Rebellion, from 1861 to 1866, I was one of them, The beginning 
really began in 1860, wien I was carrying a torch in the Wide f 
Avakes procession for Lincoln held in Cambridge during the fall. 

In April 1861, many recruiting flags were hung out in 
Boston, I tried to enlist several times but was rejected on 
acoount of my age and sizes Finally, the Captain of Company D; 
llth Massachusetts Infantry, allowed me to sign up. As a private 
I drilled with a gun on Boston Common during moonlight nights. 

On May 9, the llth Massachusetts Regiment, along with the 12th, 
went to Fort Warren, Boston Harbor, to perform garrison duty. 
There we driiled before and after breakfast, and most of the day, 
and I learned to be a soldier.. 

On June 17, the United States mustering officer came to 
swear us in as soldiers in the United States service for three 
years, When my name was called, the mustering officer said to the 
Captain, "I cannot take him. He is too young. Send Billings home." 


He did send me home. My dream was over-~only for a while. 
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I went to work, and during, October assisted in Charlestowa 


in organizing a fuli company of 101 officers and sen, known as 


Company H, 29th Massachusetts Volunteers, Ve had our conp in 

Xorth Cambridge, here I finally was appointe corporai, perfeoted 

in the "Sehood of a Soldier,” and obliged to ariii the awiward 

squide This continued until we were :Ustered into service on 
November 5 and received orders from ashington, through Ccnerai 

bood, to report to Newport News, Virginia, to do outpost duty for 
Fortress ‘ionree, avout nine miles away, while in ganp at orth 
Vemoridee, people from Cheriestown often cane out to see us, 

Several times the whole company, having joined the Sons of Temperance, 
marched down to attend the meetings, ond frequently dadies and 


Eiris vould send suras, mittens, boxes of canes, eta., to the boys. 


"First Duty, Kortress Munroe ong Newport News, Hovember.,, A86i~)ay. B. 2862. 


At Fortress {onroe, where General ianpfieid (afterwards in 
Comand of the urd Corps, xtiled ut intietæu) comuanded, we had 
nueh drilling, guard and picket duty, and oceasionaliy experienced 
Some shelling from rebcch cun-boats sent from Rishnond. 

niie ut Fortress Monroe, there was an exhioition of the merits 
of the “Sayer” gun, a new type of steek Cun, of darge size, throwing. 
a Of-pound sielle One shot was fired, the sheli passing over to 
the opposite shore (Contedevute}) about five udies away, bub in the 


firing the lerge gun split in pieces, biläing three men of our 


regiment by crashing them to death, for months I had waited to 
see the gun tried out, and, on this ocension, placed nyseif in the 
rear on a pile of dirt to observe direction and sights When the gun 


went off, I rushed back some distance to my tent and feil on the 
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tent floor without a word. nen I jumped up, ram bacs, and found 
one Large piece of the gun weighing 400 or 400 pounds of the pile 
of dirt Thad just deft and another piece nenriy buried in the 
Erounde 

About noon ef March 8, our coupany*s Grummer boy on duty at 
General Hansfiela'a Yeadquarters saw a lot of dara snose at 
Elizaveth Hiver from the dreaded Merrinac soning out from Norfols, 
and sounded the iong roll beat, which the sicop Cauberiand and 
Frigate Congres: toon un off shore. At the same tine, vord came 
that General Magruder (Confederate) was outside with 6,060 men. 
Slowly the Merrimac steaned up near us, hardly peying any attention 
to anyone, possed the sLoops, and turned and sent hugh shells at us 
witnesses on the blutf and into the camp. She then headed for the 
Sloop Canberdand, whieh, along with the Congress and our guns on 
shore, was shooting at her. The kierrimae soon struta the sioup 


anidships, opeving a hugh hole through whieh the shoop fliLed with 


- Water and sank quirsly. ALL the wounded ong sica, nearly i150 of 


the crew, went to the bottom, a fey awimcing to dand, whem we 
waded in and deiped. ‘hen the Merrimac drew off, sheiling Our camp. 
Meanwhiie, the Congress Siloped her anchors, fioated down the river, 
and janded on the rosis at Newport News. Two steamers Loaded with 
troops from Righmond boarded the Congress, but were driven off by 
the fire from our infantry and light artidiery, As they left to 
join the Merrimac, they set the Congress on fires 

Vell, excitement that night waa fever highs Reinforcesents 


cane from Fortress Monroe, while we packed up, tearing up letters 
+ } * E 


and giving avay chat we could not carry. The guns ot the Congress 
had veen ieft ioaced, and, when the flames reached the sagazines, 
she blew up, fdiiing the sky with burning oak conis, vith ne in 


my tent that nicht siept two sailors of the Cumberiand, wio suid 


that the crew of the CumberLund had been shipped in Boston and 


“that too hundred und fifty wen had been Lost. 


Next day was Sunday. Off shore, near by, were only the Š 

waters of Hampton Roads, tuaing the water of the James Rivers 

Ayay off was fie Frigate Minnesota which was receiving a few . 
shots trom the Merrimac, After Sunday morning inspection, I 

asked the Captain if I could go over to the shore and was piven 
permission. Shortly afterwards came the lierrinue. The Monitor, 
wiieh day ut the shirf, moved cut towards her, und then shots 

were exchanzod as they cot into position and sound oppertuni ty. 
üne hundred pound shots vent over my head ana iangeðd in Camp, 


every tine the Merriman 1e noar cur position, This was con= 


tinued, both ships afraid of cething on the mud flats and both 
trying to forve the other into thet difficulty, Vindaliy, the 
Merrimac withdrew to Elizabeth River on the wuy to Norfolbe 
These two days were our first real initiation in war. We were 
no longer reerul tes 

Later, at Fortress fonroe, where I was sent on duty, I 
saw the Uionitor ang discovered that no real harm was dene to 
ner turret. Ghat gued fortune that little one-gun Monitor brought} 
What a relief to every city on the coast] Every navy in the 
world bad to ve rebuilt from wood te iron, vor wooden vesseis 


could ra ionger competes 
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After Hareh 9, the rebels stopped attacking Newport News, 
General Magruder with his 6,000 Confederate troops did not attacs 
put moved up the Peninsula. From this date. MeClelian began to 
Land his advance forces of troops, supplies, artillery, and 
everything an army needs, all of which came ashore for days and 
days, moved on its way to Yorktown and thence to Williamsburg, 
fighting somewhat as they advanced. Ye at Newport News could 
hear the cannon twenty miles away--On ond on they went, why 
so long? Just to give time for the Confederates to build forts 
and earthworks at Richmond and permit Magruder to walk away to 
Richmond, with McCleilen foliowing.« Finally, the second Army 
Corps did have a fight at Fair Oaks under General Sumner and 
held the ground. . 

Peninsula Campaign, Nay, 86l- Nuy 2861. 

Meanwhile, our regiment remained at Newport News until 
May 8. We then marched to Fortress Monroe, took steamers over 
to Sewall's Point, after the navy had shelled the enemy forts, 
and wont into eam. At 120 o'clock midnight, there was a big 
explosion marking the blowing up and sinking of the Merrimac, 
by the Confederates. Consider the history of this poat~-her 
birth, the fight, and now her death--a history of the past. 

I saw and veceme a part of this, since wy grandfather as early 
as 1854, when he was on duty at the Charlestown Navy Yard, had 
taken me te see her launching, and even how I have a piece of 


oak which I secured at the time of her destruction. 
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Near Norfolk, we ran across the Confederate fortifications, 
which had many guns (100, at least) of Large calibre and could 
not have been taken by us if garrisoned, But everything had 
been left in good condition, without the firing of a shot. We 
just passed through the city of Norfolk and over to the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, where we found creat destruction, including the fine 
dry docks, buildings, and cannon. Even the hosvital was abandoned 
Bo hastily that legs, arms, and blood covered the floor of the 
operating room, A horrible sight? 

A stay of a few days here sent us on our march to Suffolk. 
‘It was a hot, hotter, hottest dgy to march nearly thirty miles, 
with well~filled knapsacks, and the regiment strung out for miles. 
I went with the colors, but very fev others were with them. 
Colonel Pierce, our colonel, was censured, for there was no need 
of such disorder. Quite a few of the men never came back to the 
regiment. We stopped only a few days at Suffolk, many doing 
picket duty. Then we took cars back to Portsmouth, and then 
boarded steamers, passed around the Peninsula, and up the York 
and Pamunkey Rivers to White House. There we disembarxed, marched 
to Fair Oaxs, and were placed in General iieagher’s Irish Brigade, 
General Richardson*s Division, General Sumner's second Corp. 

. Qur camp at Fair Oaks was in view of the Confederates. The 
railroad to Richmond-~a distance of nine miles--ran past our dine, 
Occasionally the Confederates mould throw one or two shells, but 
they were poor shots, although some were near enough. The smell 

and water were bad, and, while we were on pioket duty, the rain 
covered everything. The trees for a quarter of a mile had been 


cut and some three feet of undergrowth had come un. In a certain 


tree a sharp shooter tried repeatedly to pick us off and we aid 
the sume to him. Some said he feel off the tree. One night, 
the entire company went to Savage Station and drew axes and 
handles which had not been fitted. Then, after dara, we went 
into the woods near the railroad and started to cut. Anyone 
knows that a man cutting a tree watches closely where and when 
the tree is to fall. So the wise boys went back and let the 
country lads cut, Just as the trees began to fall, the rebels 
. brought five or six hundred men, fired a volley, and the bullets 
seemed to fill the aire No more trees came down. Yie went back 
to Camp, deciding that we were better at shooting. Our camp 
proved a hot spot and we were on the picket Line very often, 
more often than our turn, we thought, but we never had to shovel 
airte ALL the time we were at Fair Oaks no drums or band were 
heard, so that the enemy might not know where the line of in~ 
trenchments were. When the fighting commenced, it was ali in 
open fields. 
On this our last duty on piexet, I have a story to tell. 
The detail started off on the left side of the railroad, and I 
was the last post of the detail joining the men of the sixty 
ninth New Yorks. It had been quiet during the day, save volleys 
and cannon fire which seemed nearer and louder, perhaps eight 
or nine miles. Well, it came sun down and later--ten ofeiock, 
when I began to think. So I went to the right for almost one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet, where I believed the 
Sixty-ninth New York were, but found no one. I told the two 
boys with me I would go back to where the reserves were. Then 
I trudged through the woods in bright mooniight. As many had 
been killed and Left and trees had fallen, one hud to think 


quickly, with a loaded gun in hand ready to be used pefore the 
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_ other fellow could use his, and so our Life at Fair Oaks or 


Seven Pines, as the natives call it, was severe roughing it, 
with our picket pests in a leval swamp and sharp shooters 
ready at all times to pice us off. The dead were barely 
covered with dirt. Every morning a giil of whiskey was served 
and most of the company took it, in spite of our being "Sons 
of Temperanue," . 

Finally, the enemy on our right, some five or six miles 
away at Gaine's Mill, started a severe battle and drove back 
our forces. The Irish Brigatie was sent to help, had severe 
fighting, and received high credit for its work, losing many 
officers and men out of the regiment, This was the beginning 
of the Seven Days fight, my particular company being on picket 
duty and often getting nearly lost at night. The next morning, 
our brigade was sent to the railroad bridge at the Chickahominy, 
to prevent the crossing of the enemy. Soon a railroad train of 
many cars, loaded with ammunition and army stores came down 
all a-fire and went over the bridge, engine and all, into the 
river, with no one on the train, This was a grand sight. 

After that, we vere sent to Savage Station, where the Army 
was fighting fiercely. A stack of hard bread as large as a 
nine-room house was ablaze and whiskey was fiowing on the ground 
e-fire, We got into the thiek of this fight up to dark. 

Then we started and marched all night on a rough road 
through dense woods filled with artillery troops. Often we be- 


came separated from our regiments and:.were mixed with other 


outfits, At the clearing in White Oak Swamp, we stopped far 
breakfast, but not for long, for soon the enemy came up and 
sent shell after shell éxploding in our midst, severely cut- 
ting up the horses av mules, taking the Colonels arm off 
at the shoulder, and cutting others. This ali lasted some 
little time, ending in the regiment's going on to Glendale, 
where another stiff fight took place up to early afternoon, 
‘Then on to Malvern Hill on the James River, Here we found 
cannons by the hundreds at the crest of the hill over looxing 
an open plain and all of the one hundred thousand (federal 
troops} in sight. Magruder, with his army, came into the open 
and experienced a terrific slaughter. Driven bacs, he came 
on again, but finally gave up after great losses, Had MeClellan 
‘been a fighting general, he would have been in Richmond? . 

~ After that, the army started for Harrison's Landing, but 
our regiment and one patallion of regulars were left on the field” 
alone, following to the Landing after midnight. Our whole regi- 
ment was then, July 4, 1662, put on siok list, with no duty to 
perform, completely done up, the weather very hot and water poor,” 
At this time, Fresident Lincoln came to review us, No one knew 
he was coming, and I was without pants. 

In about a week, our regiment being better was sent back 

to the foot of Malvern Hili for fifteen days picket duty.) at 
tyro points the piskets were several miles from camp, one of 
tuenty-five men at the main road and the other more than one 
half mile away at a grist mill. Personally, many things oo- 
sured at the grist mill with which I had to do, There was a 
diteh made there almost a yard wide, the thrown~out dirt making 


good breastworss to lie behind. In front, for protection, was 


a cleared acre of land, with woods at edge and a cart road 
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leading to the mill. After we had been here a couple of days, à 
bargain was made with: the Confederates, not to fire on each other, 
so we moved about with no fear. 

One afternoon, the sound of tramping horses and jJingling 
sounds, eto., came on the air, Everyone jumped for his gun, and 
laid dom behind the earthworks in the diteh. Out of the woods 


game a general and many horsemen. ‘The men cooked their guns to 


‘fire. The horsemen, meanwhile, had come well out of the woods, 


saw our guns leveled at them, and then halted. Immediately, the 
general saluted, lifted his hat, turned about, and countermarched 
back to the road by which he entered. He found we cept our word 
not to fire, and fortunately for us, since we were alone, many 
miles from the main army, 

The night of our Last day on pieket, the captain called me 
to come out to where he was on the main road. He then instructed 
me to go to the grist mill, where I was to find and tell the 
lieutenant to take his men very quickly to a point on the main — 
road. To reseh the miil I had te go about a mile in the woods. 

I reached there all right and started bacs. I tramped along for 
some time until I found that I was in a large field I had not 
seen before, Finally, I reached the main road, waiked up it, 
and auddenly came on to a revel vidette on a horse, The horse | 
was stamping the flies off, and the man sat upon it in full 
moonlight, a good shot or prisoner. But I went into the woods 
again, passed him, and very soon came to vur own mens The 


captain then sent me to maxe the men go off, without any noise. 
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He himself started down the road, right near the vidette, but 
I pulled him back,. He was indeed frightened, Then I went to 
get our men out of there and discovered eight of the eleyen 
asleep. We all started off fur the main army across the Large 
field and-got over by day ilight. Coming upon us on a gailop 

| was a body of rebel cavalry. We pushed on to a hill where two 
pieces of our artillery opened and fired several shots at the 
rebel cavairy, putting them back in lively fashions. 

On arriving at our main camp at Harrison Landing, we 
found that the entire army of the Potomac had gone on the mareh 
to Yorktown and entirely forgotten us. This sort of thing 
frequently happens when staff officers do not do their duty. 
Well, the march to Yorktown was hot and very dusty, as many 
thousands of men and wagons had pulverized the dust. after 
‘being covered with dust inside ang out, we were glad to get to 
Newport News--our old camp and good water. On the way, we passed 
the old Revolutionary breastworis., A few days later, we went 
by steamer to Aquia Creek and marched to Fredericksburg, Next 
day, we entrained bask ta the steamer for Alexandria, 

Seeond Bull Run, Antietam, Fredericxsourg, Aug. 1962-Dec, 1862. 

In this campaign, the 29th Massachusetts Volunteers had 
been formed from several companies of the third and fourth 
Massachusetts which had originally gone to Fortress Monroe i 
supposedly for ninety days, but the muster roli of these: seven 
companies had been signed for three years and General Butler 
held the men, Much trouble resulted from this decision. For 
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eight months we served in the Irish Brigade, surely an american 
regiment. The officers received rapid promotions. 

Weld, from Alexandria we had a very hard mareh to the 
Second battle of Bull Run, whieh proved another mixed up affair. 
We got into the Centerville and Chantilly fights, and then had 
a long night march back to Washington. Next day, I served on 
brigade guard as sergeant of the guard, I told the captain who 
wis officer of thë day that I had no wateh and, as each relief 
had nearly fifty men, I needed one. He replied, "Take mine." 

I did. Next day, he went to Washington, while I went to Rook 
Run to wash in the brook, taking my shirt off for the first 
time in six weess and whipping the dust well from my pants. 
Before my shirt was dry, orders came to fail in, and we vere 
started off on the Maryland Campaign. , 

As we went, we passed Fredrick, with peaches plenty, on 
to the South Mountain fight, next morning to the top of a hill, 
passing by many killed rebels, on to Antietam, and to the top 
of another high hiill, which overloosed the smali village of 
Sharpsburg and a pretty valley below. About sundown, om 
September 16, the entire Irish Brigade, with flags flying, 
marched and countermarched along the erest of the hili to 
draw the fire of the rebel artillery, just to find out where 
they were, On that day I was one of the corporals of the eolor 
guards, While doing this, a shot hit the ground, threw the dirt 
in our eyes, snocked us down, took off the foot and ankle of 


the color guard whe was carrying the state flag, and rolled him 
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and the fleg quite a distance down the hill. {his was a lucky 
escape for me. The poor feilow who lost his foot feil from a 
wagon at Pembroks, Massachusetts, in 1928, and was killed. On 
the. following day, September 17, was fought the battle vhere 
more men were ihle in a single day than in any of the 2,000 
ọrcmore battles fought in the war, 

At Antietam, General E. V. Sumner commanded the Second 
Army Corps, in which was General Richardsom in command of the 
First Division, which in turn included the Tyenty-ninth Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers (my regiment), as part of the General l i 
Meagherts Irish Brigade, (New York Troops) Early in the morning 
we moved to the center near to or at the "Bloody Lane," Heavy 
firing by Hooker's Fifth Army Corps had already commenced, as we 
in battle line were passing over a Lerge field to the Confederate 
battle line, experiencing heavy firing of shot, sheli, and 
bullets until near the Sunken Road. We stopped within fifty reet 
of the enemy's line. General Meagher had been knocked off his 
horse, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph He Barnes took eomnand, and soon 
many were wounded, At this point I.was sent over a long field 
by Major Chipman to bring up the stretcher vearers for the wounded. 
Builets landed in the ground, little puffs of dust acattered 
ail around us, and every few moments a shell, would explode over , 
my head.. I was lucky to escape, for many shells came before I 
got over the field, and often I feli to my cnees, as shells 
burst over me, and arose again and agains When I reached the 


Hager town Road, I found the doctors, and at once started to lead 
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them te the regiment, but I did not lead them the way I had 
come, for, going further along the road, I found a Little 
valley comparatively safe from shelis and ballets. Conse~ 
quently, we ali arrived at the regiment unharmed. 


Upon arrival, we found Jimmy Forbes, drummer boy for our 


company, with a wounded man, After placing the wounded man on 


the stretcher, he stood up with his end and we started off. dust 
as he did so, a buliet struck him so near the jugular vean that 
he was turned around, dropped the stretcher, and caused the 
wounded man to roli off. Then Jimy, a boy about thirteen years 
old, was put on the stretcher and later taken to a hospital. One 
hour and « half later, after firing ali of our sixty rounds of 
ammunition, we were relieved by General Barlow's Brigade and went 
back over the same field I had been on, during which ome of our 
men was wounded in the nipe I never saw him again. 

We then ate our breakfast, fliled our cartridge boxes with 
sixty rounds of amuunition, and returned to the same place further 
down the Sunken Road, receiving now shelis Instead of bullets., Ad-. 
joining our regiment was a battery of artillery of six guns fir ing 
very rapidly. Right close by, General Richardson, ou division 
commander, was mortally wounded, and the battery was battered to 
pieces, losing all its six horses but two.--Sueh a wreek? From 
now on we had iight going, for two batteries were posted in front 
of our regiment. About this time General Hancock, our new 
division commander, along with his stuff, came and remained twenty 
minutes, giving directions. 


We remained at that place all night and part of next day, 
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but General Lee had left with his army, The Sunken Road was 
filled with dead rebels.--Such sights? One man was hanging on a 
rail fence, head on one side and legs on the other. Another man 
was perched on one knee on the ground, balanced by his gun. Stil 
another was standing on his two feet, leaning on a rail fence, his 
gun between. his arms, one hand with a cartridge to nis mouth, stone 
dead, I beiieve he belonged to the third Maryland Regiment of 
Union soldiers which had been on the skirmish line, A grave forty 
feet long was dug and filled with podies wrapped in blankets, but 
before the deud were ali buried they built fires and burned them, 

On the following aay, our pegiment went to General Hancock's 
headouarters, near the hospital. Very soon, little Jimny Forbes 
found me. His first words were, "Do you want some ehicken soup?" 
"Yes," I said, and right away he brought me @ quart, and it was 
good, Jimny was all bandages but lively and brave as a man. Then 
we served as head quarters guard. But such sights near the hos- 
pital? On a litter of straw in a barn yard was a naked man, with 
the top of his head shot off so that his brain was visible, creep- 
ing around, A large pile of legs and arms, and masses of blood. 
Surgeons at work, stiil cutting, often all the ehloriform had been 
used up-=“A good deal of war is never toldy Next day we left there, 
waded the Potomag River at Harper's Ferry, and made camp at Boliver 
Heights. What soenery!-~The heights of Maryland, the Blue Ridge 
Range, the Shenandoah River, and, at night, the sight of the camp 
fires of thousands of men upon the hilis, with bugles and drums 
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sounding tattoo--Even now, in 1932, the picture is stili fresh 
in my mind. 

I have thus written a good deal about Antietam because we 
remained on the field several days, although I realize that what is 
said about a battle concerns only that part of the battle near one, 
as some battie lines may be three to ten miles long. 

Well, we remained here up to October and then by slow marches 
proceeded by way of Warrenton, Virginia, towards Fredricksburg, 
just before which General MeQielian left us and General Burnside 
took command of the army. The President reviewed us, riding his 
horse finely. “About this time, the captain cume to me and asked, 
"How is my wateh?" (the one I borrowed some while ago). I said, 
"It would not go." "No," he replied, “it will not." Well, I 
sent it to Washington, receiving a bill of eleven dollars and paid 
it. ; 

From Warrenton we proceeded to Falmouth, opposite Fredricks- 
burg, where we made a long stop. We were soon to change from the 
Irish Brigade, with which we had been connected for a long time, 


Although this Irish Brigade was made up of the Sixty-third, Sixty- 


ninth, and Highty-eighth New York regiments-~-ali. Irish, the bulk 
of our force was American, as the different companies were raised 
and went out from several Massachusetts tovwns=~Company A from 
Boston, Company B from South Boston, Company 0 from Bast Bridge~ 
water, and North Sridgewater (now Brockton), Company D from 
Sandwich, Company E from Plymouth, Company F from Taunton, Company 


G from Pawtucket (then in Massachusetts), Company H from Charles- 
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town, Company I from Lynn, and Company K from East Boston. In 
spite of this, we got along finely with the Irish, who proved 
good fichters, the Sixty-ninth New Yorks regiment on our right 
in particular having twenty color bearers «ilied or wounded. 
They carried into battle the United States firg, the New York 
flag, and the peace Irish flag,--all of which made a wonderful, 
mark for the enemy to shoot at. ; 

For some time, General Meagher intended to present the- 
Trenty-ninth Massachusetts regiment with a green flag and the 
commander of the regiment was willing to accept it, but he re- 
fused to carry it into battle as it was too much of a target, 
After that, General Sumner put the Irish Brigade into the 
Second army Corps and placed the Twenty~eigh and Twenty-ninth 
regimonts in the Winth Army Corps. The Irish Brigade suon went 


into the oharge of Marie’ Heights at. Fredericksburg, got cLoughtered, 


and many have not been heard of since. History tells the story. 


We were near the Brigade on return, when General Meagher had a 


barrel of whiskey with the head off, offering it to the men who 


were left. I walked down and he saw me. As I had often been 
corporal of the guard, he called me up and filled my canteen wi th 
whiskey. Meagher was a lawyer and fine orator from New York. 
Soon he was sent out west, 

our activities in this battle were eusy. A portion of the 
day up to noon, we were on the banxs of the Rappahannock, right 
opposite the city of Fredricksburg, and, although considerable 
shelling came our way and our lieutenant was hit with a plese of 


shell, no one was killed. After noon, we were sent to the lower 
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part where the pontoons lay, and remained there watching the 
charging of ¥ranklLints men, We saw them charge several times 
against the rebel forts, suffer Large gaps, finally fali back, 
at night, in a pouring rain, we t.ok up the pontoon bridges and 
pulled them on the beach--(some job!), but the rebels just let 
us go without doing anything + 


Western Campaign Mississippi, Vicksburg, Fort Sanders and Nashville, 
Fennessee, * f i 


After this, we participated in Burnsidets mud march and 
then were sent. to Newport News with the Winth army Corps~“hack 
to our old company ground. It was cold but we got lots of boxes 
sent us from home. Life was eanys Now for Kentucky. Oh, Lord}. 

By boat to Baltimore and train to Parsersburg vn the Ohio l 
River and by boat again down the Ohio, we proceeded to Ginoinnati, 
Ohios (Maroh 26.). Up into the city we went to a large halli, 
where there vere tables filled with eatables of ali kinds and a 7 
furious receptions The stores would not take money for articles, 
everybody was generous. With weli-filled haversacis we erossed 
the Ohio River to Covington, Kentucky (evening of Maroh 26), and 
taok train to Paris, a peautiful town. Here an academy for young 
girls turned out in large numbers and gave us a fine reception. | 
We blacked our shoes, bought new white gloves, paper collars, and 
at dress parade made our pest show on drili, to demoustrate how 
much better we could do it then the western regiments. Then 
companies vere sent to two different bridges to protect them from 
guerillas, since many military supplies were stopped on the road. 
On April 1 an’ order cume for the regiment to be sent to another 


place, but the oitizens telegraphed to General Burnside and he 
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revoked the order and we stayed. About the latter part of april, 
we were all called back to Paris, where we reseived four months 
pack pays At the distiliery we were able to get a canteen full 
of whiskey for ten cente--new and very effective whiskey, but 
our boys did nicely and behaved finely, and, when the regiment 
took train to go, the whole population turned out. They could 
not have exhibited more feeling if the regiment had been com- 


‘posed of their own sons, husbands, or brothers, Such Kentucky 


hospitality! We left Paris by train and were taken to Nicholas- 
ville, the end of the railroad iine. From there we marehed 
sixty miles south of Somerset toward the Cumberland Mountains-~ 
a beautiful farming country. Here the first battle was fought 
and the rebels defeated. ; 

Qur stay, however, was short, for we were ordered to report 
to General Grant at Vicksburg, Mississippi, in the shortest pos 
sible time. We proceeded back to Cincinnati, Ohio. From there 


' we went by rail to Cairo, Illinois, I riding ali the way down, 


day and night, on the top of a box freight car. At every station 
on that long ride people turned out, and, whenever the train 
stopped, loads of good things were given us to eat-~a continuous 
and universal ovation to Cairo. At Cairo, we were put on large 
steamboats and in groups of many transports and gun boats started 
off down the Mississippi. At Memphis, Tennessee, we went ashore, 
and then embarked and passed one From the western bank we were 
occasionally fired on, but the gun boats would sheli the rebels 
out. Finally, on June 17, we reached and passed up the Yazoo 


River to the rear of Vieksburg.-~It was all a grand trip for the 


boys « 
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boys. 

Our camp at Vioksburg is mhere the Yazoo at one time had 
its bed. The banks are steep, at some places forty feet high on 
one side. There was a fine spring of water and the area is called 
Milidale, We had tittle to do, being hela in reserve and expected 
to keep the rebel army under Johnson from joining the army in the 
city. The weather was nice, if you just keep stille This lasted 
up to July 4, when General Pember ton gave up and surrendered 
$2,000 mena. 

At twelve otelock July 7, we were on the march under General 

Sherman towards Jackson, the c: pital of Mississippi, in pursuit 
of General Johnson's army. ‘There were very heavy thunderstorms 
anā rein in torrents, the lightning at night enabling us to see 
guns far up the road, It was so hat the’men fell out by the 
hundreds + Usually, we started ta mareh at four De m, and con ` 
tinued until eleven or twelve o'clock. In many ponds we passed 
_we saw oxen driven into the water, shot, and all bloated up. 
The inhabitants were sullen and jeered at us, although guards 
were placed to protest them and thair property» A few houses 
were burned, Sherman had 50,000 men ahead of us as we passed 
cornfields for fuliy a mile along the main roads. 

Near Jackson, we approached Johnson's army and drove them 
quickly into their earthworks. At this point we went by the 
Insane Hospital, where the inmates were yelling and hollering 
behind erated windows.» ‘A solid shot from the enemy's cannot 
hit the walis of the building, frightening the inmates, many of 
shom were plaved there for safety away from the Yankees. Reaching 
within eighty feet of the breastworks, we lay there all day in 


the hot sun, with no water and bullets passing over us by the 
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thousands. We expected to get up and rush their works, but, 
instead, men were placed in rifle pits as near the enemy as 
forty feet, into which three men would be sent at night to 
stay twenty-four hours to shoot any rebel who showed his head, 
Qn our right General Sherman's men finally went up on a charge 
but lost heavily. his kept up for eight days, when General 
Johnson's army marched out at night. 

At daybreak, we went in, seeing many women coming out of 
caves where they stayed all night in their night clothes, but 
we kept on to the center of the city, the boys finding a quantity 
of silver, much so heavy to carry that they Lost it. Our stay 
was very short, After a hard march back to Vicksburg, up the 
ilississippi we went to Cairo--a beautiful ride. I kept to the 
upper deck, where it was hot in the daytime but cool at night, 
All along to Cincinnati we had a continuous crowd and plenty of 
watermelions and other things to eat. Our comp was across the 
Ohio River, where we stopped two weeks to recuperate, as many 
“were sick, 

On August 27, we received a rush order to proceed to Hast 
Tennessee, On the afternoon of the day we went, I told Sergeant 
Smith that my back was very sore, so he told me to iie down on - 
the ground. He looked and said that I had a big carbunele, ready 
to cut. Then, placing his knees in the palm of ny hands, he 
opened it with his jack snife and one half pint of matter and 


blood çame out. I was so weak I could not move, and, when the 
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train came fer us, I was put on the platform car, Later, at 
Nigholasville, I was placed in the hospital tent with many others. 
The next morning I was up at sunrise and walked around the oamp, 
but ali guards were instructed not to allow any one to go out, A 
large number of men were siek and wounded, five men having died in 
the tent I was in the previous night, I should have mentioned 
that on our way to Nicholasville we stopped at Paris, where many 


people welcomed us again, passed out iunch and cheered as we 


‘started on~-Fine people, these Kentuckians! 


I got up at sunrise, as I said before, after veing left at 
the hospitals I ran across a man who had been put in the hospital 


there when we passed through before and did not get down the 


Mississippi. We both went to the cook house, got breakfast, ate — 


it, and then decided to run the guards, and head for the regiment, 
So we talà the oook that we had been discharged, secured rations 
for three days, watched guards, got by, and tramped sixty miles on 
the highway to where we could make out our regiment by the camp 
fire at Crab Orchard, Kentucky. It took us two days to go that 
distance through that Lovely country, with few horses and little 
human life, Naturally, the boys were surprised and thought it 
wonderful that we go through without trouble. Next day began the 
march to Lnoxvilie, East Tennessee, through Cumberiand Cap, we 
waded Clinch River, wet up to our shoulders, at a point near which 
a “Fwenty-seventh New Jersey Company in a flat ferry, with thirty~ 
three men, a captain, and Lieutenant aboard, capsized and were 
drowned--It was all rough, stony country, and our march took us 
through Mossy Creek, Bull Gap, Blue Springs, Cumpbeil Station, 
etc., to Knoxville, during which we had big or lesser engagements, 
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hard going, poor clothing and shoes, and lack of.rations, The 
Cumberland Gap had been very rough end difficult for men and 
beasts to get over. The men who had chilis and fever lay down | 
by the sides of the road in a blanket and afterwards got up and © 
gaught the regiment, Many were affiicted, But at the top of the 
Gap what a wonderful view of mountain ranges far and near, A 
boundary stone there marks the meeting of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Virginia, and from there I could easily see the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of North Carolina, the state of South Carolina, and Look-out 
Mountain in Georgia. We rested here a while for the men to catch 
up, and then. went down into East Tennessee, where we waded the Hol~ 
ston River and went on to Enoxviile, a march of 210 miles in all. 
Ina very short time, all our sok men were over their fever and 
ague and restored to remarkable health. ana there continued to 
be no sick throughout the winter, in spite of a very active cam~ 
paign, scarcity of food, the same clothing we had hud in July, a 
Jack of overcoats, overshoes, and blankets, and a temperature of 
zeros 

General Burnside had been sent vest to get control of East 
Tennessee and to hold it at all hazards, according to order of 
President Abraham Lineoln, Other officers had been sent before. 
but they had always been driven out. This time, however, it was 
held from Knoxville to Virginia, a distance. of about seventy- 
five miles, and «s far south as Chattanooga, over ninety miles. 
With mountains on both sides it was difficult to defend both | 
ends with a force. of 10,000, and easy for 2,000 cavalry (rebel) 
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from Virginia to reach the Gap and stop our wagon trains as 
they came over the mountain from Kentucky, and take the wagon 
supplies. A large part of the people there were loyal to the 
Union, and the dishoyal people were stripped of cattle, horses, 
and everything to eat. l . 

Our first battle was at Blue Springs to the North, The 
eneny were broken up and driven back six miles until darkness l 
came on. Later, we pushed on to Greenfield, where I saw Vice- 
President's tailor shop, and this sign on it, "A. Johnson, 
Tailor." During October, November, and December, we had severe 
engagements at Mossy Creek, Bull's Gap, Lenoir Station, and 
finally with General. Longstreet's force of 20,000 to 25,000 men 
sent from Chattanooga. Our first battle with him was at Campbell 
Station, where he appeared on two roads and in a heavy engage- 
ment forced us to falli back one half mile behind our artillery. 
The enemy came up the hill in large numbers at close range, mon 
the artillery opened up with canister and slaughtered many. 
Again they came up and again were driven baok. Finally, they 
gave up, causing us but a slight loss, J osme near being taken 
prisoner on the skirmish line on the railroad track, when a lot 
- of oavalry-came -down-a road. to aout. under the ratlroad where 
the road ran. I managed to get across but one of our company 
was taken prisoner and sent to Andersonville, where he died. 
After the fight at Campbell Station, we built fires at dark to 
cook coffee, but a brigade of rebels passed a volley into our 


regiment and we lost our supper. Later we drove the rebels back. 
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‘The 29th Regiment then started in the rain at night 
with the rest of the army for Enorville, and by morning it 
reached the city and commenced digging rifle pits and building 
forts. Longstreet's men saoi appeared a bout three miles off 
and penned us in for 19 days, constantly firing on the picket 
line, There was one artillery shot of great merit from Lieut, 
Benjamin's 20 lh. gun, It was aimed at a cupola three miles 
away in which there were six sharp-shooters., The shell nit 
the cupola and killed all six men, but, unfortunately, also 
killed our General Sanders, who with his cavalry was fighting 
near the lines«-We named one of the forts, Fort Sanders, 
after this general. Our food was becoming very scarce and 
for a time our only dfet consisted of a very thin layer of 
corn and cob ground fine and then baked. One other incident 
oceured about this time. In front of our position, while we 
were doing picket duty in the rifle pits, we kept receiving 
shots from the few houses, At night we were relieved. One 
day ve found out who the rebels were in front of us. To our 
inquiry they shouted back, "Virginia regiment,” and v replied, 
‘Oth Army Corps from Massachusetts." So we made an agreement 


not to shoot until we advanced, with a result that the situation ~~ 


vas better and ve could stand up and even walk around without 
peing shot at. Finally, we agreed to shoot at s tin can as 
target. We appointed Sergeant Smith as our marksman and he 

hit the target every one of his three shots, while the Virginian 
missed all three times. The officers, however, got on to this 
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and sent an aid down to discover why it was so quiet, while 
firing was going on everywhere else. 

On the 18th day of the siege, movements indicated that 
some engagement was to come off. So we were taken from the 
rifle pits and sent to the rear of Fort Sanders. It was 
the 29th of November and very cold, but we had a fire going 
and sat there telling stories and just waiting. Then about 
five of our companies were sent to another fort, leaving 
five at the rear of the fort. About daylight, without varn- 
ing, shells from six batteries of 36 guns passed just over 
our heads, Without orders, we rushed to the rifle pits 
adjoining the fort and jumped in, As bullets came thick and 
fast, an officer shouted to go into the fort and put on bay- 
onets, As we ran to the front of the fort, we found rebels 
on top at a salient point with ten battle flags. We gave 
them the bayonet, took the rebel flags off the staffs, and 
killed or drove off all the men. Outside the moat vere men 
huddled up in a bunch fully 12 deep. I found a place where 
I could shoot at them, but, as I was too short to look over 

: the ramparts, I secured a seat to stand on and fired several 
times into the mob, The moat or dftch was also filled with 
men. Lieutenant Benjamin of the regular battery took a very 
short fuse light from a shingle, burning through a 20 round 
shell, and tossed it over the parapet into the ditch, Nò 
one was between him and me as he continued tossing over 


several more. This kept up for an hour until the three 
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brigades of Longstreetts army fell back and we were saved. 
Poor Sergeant Smith was hit in the forehead between the 
eyes, as he exposed himself to see the result of one of 
his shota, and instantly kilied. He was a fine fellow 
and an excellent shot, and fust before he was killed made 
the remark, "I got him,” meaning, I believe, General 
Humphrey, the commander of the Confederate attack, The 
loss of the enemy proved very heavy--about 300 kilied and 
300 wounded, it was said, in addition to over 500 prisoners, 
I know this to be correct, because with others I was detailed 
to march them down, to General Burnside's headquarters. The 
offieial order said that every min tn the fort killed a man, 
wounded a man, and took one man prisoner, Two flags were 
also taken, Our loss was eight mèn kflled and none wounded, 
A truly wonderful. success 

How waa it possible to achLeve such success? Well, 
it had been a. cold, frosty night, and the ground was frozen 
a good deal, Our engineers had stretched telegraph wires 
around the trunks of trees a foot high, in tro lincs, about 
fifty feet in front of the fort--When the enemy came up on 
the run, they struck the wire, were thrown down, thereby 
breaking up all military formation and making it impossible 
for the officers. to direct the mon. A flag of truce was 
shortly ralsed and néneteon ambulances filled with wounded 
were sert back to Longstreet. Two days afterwards, Longe 
street took his army to the North and eventually joined Lee in 
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Virginia. So East Tennessee was saved for the Union, but not 
before we had a number of further fights and had hard knocks 
and suffered severely from the cold, At times, there were 
eight inches of snow, and the suffering was not surpassed by 
f the Revolutionary troops at Valley Forge. At Valley Forge 
the soldiers were mutinous; in eastern Tennessee they were 
obedient and loyal, T i Ba 
A very good report of the experiences of ny regiment is 
to be found in i vane Adjutant General's report for 1864, in 
the Massachusetts Archives, and also in many books of the 
Library of the Loyal Legion Commandery at the Cadet Armory on 


Golumbus Avenue. A few facts about our conditions during this 
hard winter of 1863-1864, especially while oa Clinch Mountain, 
will illustrate the loyalty of the troops, most of whom rein-~ 
sted for. three more. years at this time. X had no blanket 
or overcoat and wore the same clothes in zero weather thet y 
chad vort on July 4, 1963 ‘around Vieksburg. Part of the time 
I had no shoes, at one time tying rags about my feet and Legs. 
Our food “was so scanty that we would steal corn even from the 
horses of the officers, receiving a very close shot from the 
guard as we ran away. We had a small, much worn coffee mill 
which required one hour to get a gill of food. One day we 
were issued only one hard tack and a piece of raw cowhide with 
the hair on it for mending Sie shoes, tie used this hide to 
make moccasins, which proved useful for the camp but not for the 
march, My tent chum, Corporal Gurney, afterwards killed at 
Petersburg, Virginia, and I stayed in a dog shelter tent, with 
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brush woven in the back of the tent, one half of a rubber blanket 
taken by me from a dead rebel stretched upon the bough of a tree 
in front of us, and another rubber blanket stretched under or over 
us. . On the coldest. nights on Clinch Mountain we had to sit near 
a high log fire, from vhich high winds sent ashes and sparks in 
showers, and our sleep was nothing more than a doze. I had no l 
bath except what IT got while wading across one of the rivers. 
Indeed, it is wonderful that not one of our company died, and | 
that I, as:I write these lines on May 25, 1952, near ninety l 
years of age » have life enough yet to ride to Boston once or 
‘twice every week. 
End of siege of Knoxville, Reenlistment, #urlough, sransfer to 
#lorida as Lieutenant, Florida Campaigning, January, 1864-June, 1864. 
On January 1, 1864, practically all of our company reén- 

listed for three years, receiving a bounty, a furlough of 30 
days, and $400.00, to be pata in installments of $25.00 a month, 
In fact, we would have signed for ten years in order to geb out 
of this place. In a few days, we did get out in a hurry to 
Strawberry Plains, north of Knoxville. On the march my cowhide — 
moccasins stuck in a hole and pulled off, leaving my bare feet 
on the ice and snow, Well, we got to Strawberry Plains some how, 
where we remained until the 23rd Army Corps had been driven in 

"by Longstreet, whom it had been watching for months, There was 
a large force of them and they had a right smart time shooting, 
A fine bridge was destroyed here, leading to the toss of a car- 
load of salt (so much fn demand and now dumped into the river) 
which we had captured near Briston, Virginia. 

At midnight, we started back toward Knoxville, 150 of us 

pulling by a long rope a brass Napoleon cannon for a distance 
of ten miles, which we loaded on a team of cars, While pulling 
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this cannon, Sergeant Wright fell and one wheel of the cannon 
ran over his leg. In the dark no one realized this. He — 
dragged himself into the woods and lay there all day, seeing 
the enemy pass on their way South and again on their return ; 
north the next day. Later, when our cavalry went by, he came 
out and wes given ald. Afterwards, he lost an eye by a bullet 
which he found and nept--moreover, he received a Congressional 
Medal for tearing down a fence at the Battle of Antietam, 

Such rewards come seldom! after the war, he was employed for 
years in the Custom House, and was used as a model, because of 
his large size, by the artist who painted the ourtain in the 
auditorium of the City Hall at Brockton, 

In our march bacs to Knoxviile we now formed in Line of 
battle, as Longstreet's cavalry started to press us through the 
fields. ‘The whole force went on until it reached a hil, being 
flanked all the way by, 2000 cavalry. Here we halted and waited, 
Up. the hill the rebel cavalry came, When 75 feet away, the 
whole line of battle fired a volley». Down the hill they went 
on the dead run pak to the north, losing heavily of men and 
horses. After the fight, we were sent through Knoxville to 
Erin Station on the railroad, six miles away. My Last work with 
the old 29th Veteran Volunteer Regiment came on February 6, 1864, 
when, out on a foraging expedition several miles distant, we got 
two army wagons full of smoked ham, beef, and many things to eat» 
-Bacu we went to camp to eat and sleep, in my case, to sleep my 
last night with my regiment. 

Late in the morning, I was pulled from uy tent while still 
asleep. "Come," said the boys, "your breakfast is getting cold. 
It is all cooked for yous" I could not understand this, because, 


of course, for several months each one had to cook his own food 
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and coffee, But the boys kept saying that the Colonel. wanted 
to see me, though for what I did not anow. Se I had a good 
meal and went up to see. the Colonel, He handed me some papers 
and my discharge, telling me to report to the Secretary of War 
at Washington. Weil, I could not T for this. 'I went 

baca to my company, where the boys told me how lucky I vas, 

But I could not see what, where, and how, for I was a long 
distance from Washington, However, with many good~byes, 'I 
footed it to Burnsides Headquarters at Knoxville, where from 
the quartermaster I received a pass and transportation, I then 
boarded the trdin to Lenoir Station, crossed the Tennessee , 
River, and then proceeded to the headquarters of General Sheridan 
who had his division stationed there. Upon arrivai, I went to 
a little house built up on posts and was tola by the sentry to 
go up the steps. Imagine me, a well~tamed boy, with dirty light 
blue pants spotted yellow from many flying sparks from camp fires 
and torn in places, a pair of very old ill-fitting shoes, a very 
dirty woolen shirt not washed since last September, a dirty torn 
blue blouse, a very old battered cap, and a haversacx on my hip. 
I knocked. A voice said, "Come in," There sat a smali slender 
wan with dark whiskers at a corner of a small fire place lit up 
by soné burning coals. I told the man I had been ordered to 
Washington and wanted rations and transportation to Chattanooga. 
He looked over my papers and plied me with questions about my 
‘service, battles, officers, ‘and what I had done in East Tennes- 


see. All this time I did not xnow that I was speaxing with 
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General, Sheridan himself, for it was Like two men tulxing in- 
formally and both telling personal experiences, Finally, he 
said, "You wili find my quartermaster and commissary at the 
other door," I thanked him and knocked. Three or four voices 
said, "Come in." When I entered, I remarked that I was look- 
ing for the quartermaster and the commissary, for I had been 
ordered to Washington. One mam asked me where I had come from, 
and, when I replied "Knoxville," he made me ell alı about the 
Fort Sanders fight, because they thought we did very weil in 
that fight. All the officers here had just had dinner, but they 
gave me a fine chicken dinner and, after some more conversation, 
directed me to go to the sergeant. From him I secured ten pounds 
of flour, sugar, beeon, and pork meal~-a Lot of food--, and then’ 
was sent to an old darsie mamma. She cooked for me two ssillets 
of biscuits and fried my bacon, Leaving her a lot of food I dia 
not sare to carry, I went over to a smali steamer, 

At the steamer the captain said he had already more men 
aboard then he should have and told the sentry to aliow no men 
te come on. I went on board, however, and found the decks so 
filled with wounded men that I could not lie down, “So I passed 
the night in an uncomfortable position, Next morning, at Chat- 
tanooga, I got off the steamer and in an empty box car started 
on a long ride for Nashville. arrived at about eight P.M. and 
reached the Soldiers’ Rest just before closing time. Only one 
man was eating here. Iwas told by the girl to sit down op“ 
posite him. “What wili you have?" she assed. "Baked beans," 


I replied. Up spoke the other soldier, "I bet you come from 
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Massachusetts," "Yes," I said. "Weli, I come from North 
Bridgewater" (now Brockton). Then I mentioned the fact that 

I came from Canton, "Do you know Lizzie Billings?" he asked, 
"Yes," I replied, "she is my cousin,” "Well," said he, "Í 

have taken her to ride many times." So we finished our supper 
and went for a walk around the town, during which he told me 

that he was in the Signal Corps of General Thomas* staff and 
invited me to come end sleep with him, I gladly did so. In 

the morning, I told him that I did not have a penny, so he took 
me to the paymaster, for I had not been paid since last September, 
After I showed my discharge, I was paid for six months at $16.00 
per month, that is, avout $100.00, as I had enlisted in 1861, and 
was given some clothing money~-a goodly suns Then, upon the ad=- . 
vice of my friend, I got transpor tation to Boston, planning to 
stay home a week and then go on to Washington. 

Soon I parted with my friend, and proceeded through Loule- — 

ville, Kentucky, Columbus, Ohio, end Albany, New York, to Boston. 
“Well, what I did there was quickly done, because my clothes were 
beyond repair.--I cleaned up, purchased an officer's dress coat, 
with pair of dark blue pants and a cap, shirts, and a number of 
things new and clean. Then I took a trip with my father on the 
train to Readville and walked five miles to Dedham Road and our 
old homestead, where Hattie Kate Mans¢croft, mother, and Uncle 
George dived, After stopping over night, I left in the morning 
. for Boston, having dinner at Mir. Francis He Peabody's house on 


Berkely Street, and supper at my grandmother's in Charlestown. 
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I was around the reat of the weex picking up my outfit. Mr. f 
Peabody gave me my sword, belt, and revolver; Cousin Adelaide 
Peabody a rubber wash basin, towels, and a sewing kit, Through 
ars whiting, a solicitor in the War Department, lr, Peabody 
had my orders sent on to kidder, Peabody, & Company, Bankers, 
in Boston, and by these orders I was to report to General Wilde 
at Norfolk, Virginia, Before I left, I went to the Cambridge 
City Hall, because I had re@nliated, gave in my name as part of 


the Cambridge quota, and received $325.00 in cash, Then to the 


Quartermaster Department in Boston, showed my new orders, and 
seoured ‘transportation by railroad and boat to Norfolk. Weli, 

I had everything I needed without trouble, and, after saying 
good-bye to all; was off again, | 

Ọ vUpon‘arrival at Norfolk, I reported to General, wilde, whom 

I found to be a fine man and an able general, as well as surgeon, 
Leaving him, I went to Fortress Monroe and was sworn in by General 
By F. Butler, mustering officer, as a second lieutenant in the 

Ue S. Volunteers, Baca to General Wilde again (who commanded the 
country about Norfolk), who asked me to serve as an aide on hia 
staff, As I mentioned, General Wilde had also been a surgeon, 
serving as such in the Russia-Tursey War and losing an arm at the 
Battle of South Mountain, Maryland, I Aow had plenty of good luck © 
and the best of good times with the other five fellows on the staff, 
often riding about om horsebaca. But it lasted only a short time, 


as the regiment to which I was assigned was ‘in Florida, Officers 


were needed there, since in a recent battle eleven had been killed, 
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wounded, and taken prisoners. So the Secretary of War sent an 
order to General Wilde to have me report as quickly as possible 
to the 35th U. S, Colored Regiment. in or near Jacksonviil e, : 

I now had to. go baek to New York for transportation by boata 
Finally, I secured my transportation, sailed away on a pleasant 
ocean trip, reached the St, Johnts River, and landed at Jackson= 
viile, a well~fortified town, Upon.ianding, I went to regimental 
headquarters in a large wooden company buildings, the officers 
Living in tents, where I immediately sought Colonel J, Ge Beecher, 
half-brother of Reverend Henry Ward Rocher’, the well-known . 
preacher of Brooklyn, New Yorks I found him dying dewn on a aini 
unwilling to rise, When I reported who I was and gave him my orders 


to report to him, he simply referred me to the Adjutant, and I left!” | 


to do so, not being favorably impressed with him. The Adjutant. 
told me that I was on Company X rolls but that I should report to 
Captain Batchelder, a very quiet man, of Company H, whioh I dide 
The first lieutenant of this canpany was James 0. Ladd, who had 
dost an arm at Antietam, while serving in the 15th Massachusetts 
Regiments He proved to be a fine follow, with whom I sept in 
touch, all the years up to 1925, by correspondence and meetings 
in Bostons He married a beautiful woman of the South, and Later 
became editor of the "Washing ton Chronicle," at Washington, De Ce 
Later, stiii, he served for twenty-two years as postmaster at 
Sumerville, South Carolina, until he suffered a stroke which un- 
fitted him for reappointment. He and I bunked together. 

The day after my arrival, a regimental ariit came off, and 


I had to command the company, because Captain Batcheider and 
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Lieutenant Ladd were away on picket duty»: So few officers were 


- deft in the regiment that orders were given to form companies by 


division, making me command two companies, with a sergeant 
partially in charge of one. This was a pretty hard assignment for 
my first driji-~to take two hundred men out of eight hundred, among 
entire strangers, aii of whom naturally were sizing me up,» How- 
ever, I did the job as it should be and gained the respect of the 
other officers and the colonel for my ability to command. 

At this point, I should speak somewhat of my finances and the 
officers. My great difficulty when I landed in the regiment was 
to provide for myself, as an officer has to feed himself, When 
the paymaster had given me my ailowance in cash, I had to get ny 
food at Norfolk and then provide for myself during my wait at a 
hotel in New York, there my stock of cash was reduced to zero, 
Fortunately, I met there a fellow soldier who insisted on ny 
eating with him and going to the theater in the oity, 4 few days 
previous, I had sent to Boston for $50.00, and, on going to Adams 
Express Company and asking for a package, was given one with the 
$50.00 in it, which must be used to pay my room rent in New York 
and supply my food for six months before I should be paid off again. 
How did I manage it? Weli, by using my wits and living on regular 
army rations at cost. 

fhe officers, I found, had ali had previous service in the 
ranks, being selected from corporals and sergeants. Although 
only about tuo were gentlemen, I was fortunate in my company to 
have a companionable fine lot. Colonel Beecher afterwards was 
made a brigadeer general and later becane a clergyman. Henry 


O., Marcy was surgeon and finally becume a doctor in Boston, earn- 
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ing $50,000 a year. Henry Krebs, a nephew of the man who gave 
the Large Heaven Telescope, (Mr. Lick) became fabulously rich 
in San Franciscos Several others secured commissions in the 
regular army and in civil life faired better then the average. 
As a whole, the regiment held its own during service, proved 
very reliable in action, and obtained a fine record. In the 
Battle of Olustee on February 20, 1864, for example, the regi- 
ment lost two hundred eighty men and thirteen officers killed 
and wounded. i 
fo return to my story~-During. the latter part of March, — 
it was so cold even here in Florida that toe froze in a bucket 
outside of my tent. On Avril J, I was officer of the guara 
under General Glimore, who commands the Department of the South, 


with headquarters off and on at Charleston Harbors There are 


now about eight thousand troops in all here, three comanies 


of which are mounted. Shortly, we start up the river to palatka, 
where I served as officer of the day. From there we proceed on 
the river as far as Welaka, one hundred miles from the mouth and 
the end of the water. There we land and murch over land to St. 
Augustine, a distance of ninety miles, with barely a house in 
sight. I was in command of Company De On May 7, we marohed back 
to Pulatka on the Ste John's River, finding it very hot in doing 
BO. On May 22, we start up the river to Orange Mills. I was ; 
selected to go on a gun boat with Company E under Captain Daniels, 
but I persuaded the adjutant to select Lieutenant Ladd in my 


place, since it was an easy job. Well, they went up the river 
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until the rebs opened fire and forced the ship ashore, and 
those who did not jump overvoard went as prisoners to Anderson~< 
ville for the rest of the ware I didn't. Next, our regiment 
marched South to Volusia, baca again to Sta augustine, then to 
Houlton Creea, where the wg wey was good, and finaliy to 
‘Pulatke~-in ali two hundred wiles, ¿fter that, we were sent 
to Black Creek, where we hed a right smart brush with the rebels. 
Soon, we took steamer back toward Jacueonvilie, rushed up into 
the country after the rebs, met then, and drove them baca to 
dJacksonvilie, but they failed fio attecs us further as we expected. 
At this fine, I was appointed n ember of Colonel Novie's staff, 
and was sent on a steamer to Gt. Augustine, a iovely spot, where 
we expected to remain, but instead we were ordered overland srain 
to Pulataa, 

Campaigning, in South Gurolina and Fioride-June, 1864-June, 1865. 

after remaining in this area during very hot weather until 

dune 29, we are hurried upon a steamer for Hilton Head, South 
Carolina, So we put out to sea, land at White Point, and fight 
ail day. I was selected to tase a detail of thirty men to destroy 
a rallroad bridge, out we vere driven baca to our steamer under 
heavy fire, the men behaving finely aii during the day. teaming 
up, we proceed to James Isiand neur Charieston harbor, upon which 
we land on the night of Juiy 3. The firing from the forts at 
our navy was so heavy all that nicht that the earth fairly trembled, 
fhe next day, July 4, at 3:30 a, M., I was detailed to tuke 
seventy-five men on pioxet duty, ŭe got away ail right, but during 
the day near the revel forts ve could not stand up without being 
threatened or hit by a dozen buil-ts, and, at night, phew, how 


those one sundred pound shelis flew over our heads! Large shells 
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with a purnine tail of a fuse sent from mortors would come over 
and explode in or neor our camp or the forts at our rear. fo | 
this day (1932), I have never seen any fireworks to compare with 
them, -And I must not forget the swarms of mosquitoes in the air 
about usf But I was so sleepy, not having slept only the night 
before, that I went to the picket post way out in front and lay 
down in my rubber blanket, ordering my men to wake me soon. I 
had not slept more than ten or fifteen minutes, when a soldier 
aroused mes Up I jumped to my feet, wide awake. 

On July 6, I was again on picket duty away up in front, in 
line of the shelling from the battery of our forts, our gunboats, 


and monitors. Every kind of a cannon was used, one large ‘one — 


` being mounted even on a ferry boat. From every fort, the enemy, 


fat 
also, Jate in the morning, cannons sent over shelis 80 that the 


ground shook, On July 7, I was:off picket duty and slept, but 
at dark we were placed on a steamer and sent to Sts John's Island, 


where we had a terrible fight for an hour, driving the rebels to 


their forts and then following back to the landing place, On duly 10, 


we took steamers again to James Island, crossed to Cole Island, 
then to Folly Island, and finally, on July 13, back to Jacksonville. 
On the way, during a storm, one of the blockade gunboats fired a 
shot at us. a : 
On July 15, Iwas with the Trout Crees Expedition down the 
St.’ John's River, during which we landed, marched thirteen miles 
back to Jacksonville, without finding anything but experience and 
an all day rain. On July 20, the regiment went by steamer up the 


river to where the Cedar Keys Railroad crosses the St. John's 
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River and thence to Baldwin, but I was here tazen down with 
jaundice as yellow as anyone ever had and did not go on im- 
mediately with my regiment, Later, on July 29, with Lieutenants 
Ambler and Stone and two hundred fifty men who were sick, I was 
sent by train te Baldwin, almost twenty-five miles, where we 
found the regiment. Our troops tore up the railroad and cap 
tured u. Locomotive and train of cars, after having cuite a fight. 
Finally, the rebels received reinforcements. Then I was officer 
of the day, but, not being very well, was sent by the surgeon 
back to Jacksonvilie. 

On August 16, a salute was fired in honor of the capture of 
Mobile. On this day, I was appointed Recorder of Court Marshal 
for the Major. During six very hot days, I sat with dress~coat _ 
ail buttoned up and a beit and sword. on September &, I was in 
charge of a hundred men putting lumber on a schooner at night-- 
pone job! During the next few days, my assignments were: 
September 9, picket duty; September 10, drili; September il, 
picket duty in charge of one hundred seventeen men on the line 
(at the age of twenty one); September 13, picket duty; September 
14, drill; September 15, picket duty; September 16, detailed with 
sixty men for Fernandino on the avast of Florida to load 1750 
tons of coal, between tides. This was some works, and required 
two pails full of commissary whiskey to get it done, after the 
general thought it could not be accomplished. On September 20, 

I was on picket duty again, although ali vas very quiet now. 
On October 1, I was in charge of one hundred men loading a schooner 
with lumber. About this time, General John P. Hatch reviewed our 


regiment. Went out into the country and brought in over one hundred 
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prisoners. The pay master paid us off, and sent one hundred 
fifty home, On October 14, I was officer of the day; on the 
16th, picket duty; on the 24th, Harry Krebs, with whom I be~ 
game a close chum, from the forty-eighty Pennsylvania regiment, 
and Bobby Creighton, came to our regiment as lieutenants. Then 

I Loaded a schooner at the saw mili, We received a new iieuten~ 
ant colonel, formerly a judge in New York. On the twenty ninth, 
I am om picket duty agaita On November 1, I am sent with two 
hundred men to the saw mill and, a day or so later, again, working 
frequently all night up to six A. M. They are trying hard to make 
aa a stevedore. Roacently ve expected the rebels to attack usy 
since they are outside in forse. 

Now, something really happened. TI was giver five-days' 
rations, put on board steamer, and sent up the coast to Hilton 
Head, where we found lots of steamers filled with troops. Going 
up Broad River, we landed at Boyd's Point, marching for three or l 
four miles overland with four or five regiments in line of battle, 
intending to push the enemy and then charge. We pushed ahead ail 
right and found the enemy. Firing a volley, we rushed at the revels 
through woods, fields, and swamps, and away they went. Cannons 
opened up imme diately, our force on the left had to fall ‘back, and 
then we had to do the same. It was warm fighting for a time, our 
regiment Losing one hundred seventy-five men «illed, wounded, and 
missing. Colonel Beecher, Captain Whitney, Lieutenant ‘Breve, 
Liewtenant Stone, and Lieutenant Ambler were either wounded or dis+ 


appeared. The Fifty~fourth and Fifty-fiftth Massachusetts Regiments 
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got it very severiy. As for our regiment, after failing back a 
distance and drawing the enemy out of the tort, we formed a line 
in an open field, along with a New York battery under Captain 
Titus, While lying side by side with Captain Amstrong of our 
Company K, in front of the battery, a piece of wood and tin that 
held a canister together hit and scraped the captain's head, 
after cutting his hat, After the battery had fired fifty-five 
charges, we were the first to rush the enemy, who broke and ran, 
It was now dars, and I was so wet with perspiration that I could 
wing the water out of uy shirt, Soon we returned to Boyd's 
Point, where I was sent with two hundred men to dig rifle pits 
all night. The engineers had already put down stakes two feet 
deep for avout one half mile and three feet deep for a distance 
_of seventy feet for the cannon, well, I placed twenty~five men. . 
under eight sergeants and eight corporals and had them start 
digging, the men working in relays of twelve tor each half ee 
so that for a time the dirt did fly... a, 

As I was wet through und the night was cold, once I got 
things going, I started baek to find the regiment, Though dark, 
the camp fires helped me find my way, I soom ran across Captain 
Titus of the third New York Battery who told me where my regiment 
was, While warming at his fire, he asked me what I was doing. l 
I replied, "Digging rifle pits--I had only had for food all day 
my breaxfast. on the steamer." He cailed his lieutenant to bring 
up a canteen, which he did, fetching a full canteen of whiskey. 
Well, the chill went off quickly. Then the captain said, "Keep 
the rest." I started for my captain, and, at twelve nidnight, 


E ahs 
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found him asleep, I went up to him, put the canteen to his 
nose, and pushed hin. He awoke and grabbed the canteen, Then 
he asked, "Where did you get that?" Without answering his 
question, I replied, "Say, take some more, there must be a 
little of that quart left." "God bless you," said he, and 
took the canteen again. Weli, I got hola of a few pieces of 
hard tack and returned to my job sanewhat refreshed. At day 
Light, the officer of the day came round and said, "Well done, 
you are relieved, Tell the men.” So I marched my men hack to 
camp and went to sleep, At about noon, the rebels comaenoed to 
throw shells into us, so we turned out and drove them back four 
miles, returning to the andinge Every day, however, there was 
some fighting, and om October 5 I was placed on picket duty and 
the regiment was turned out agains 

On December 6, the regiment went aboard the steamer and was 
Landed at Devoux Neck, advancing ond driving the enemy a short 
distance, and lying at that plave ali night. On December 7, the 
enemy attacked us, during whieh we nearly lost Captain Emerson's 
company, because they got too far out on our right. But they 
fought their way out. On December 12, we are only about one 
fourth of a mile from the Charleston~Savannah Railroad, shelling 
every train, (some loaded with troops) in an attempt to prevent 
General Beauregards army from going to Savannah where General 
Sherman now is, Many rebel, troops had to be sept there to de- 
fend the railroad. He threw shells every five minutes ‘into a 
fort. On December 14, we heur from many rebel prisoners of the 


surrender of Fort McAllister at Savannah, and of the probak. 
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entrance of Sherman into the city. soon afterwards, there is 
great cheering on the part of the troops and the firing of 
salutes on account of the reported capture of Savannah. 

fhe night before Christmas was beyond words to deseribe. 
We were located slose to a sheet of water not more then thirty- 
five feet wide on our front but deep, through which the tide 
ebbed and flowed. On our left the water was one mile wide, We 
were less than two hundred fifty yerds from the Charleston 
Railroad, and so had to keep as quiet as possible for safety's 
sake, taking whatever same along. if vecame very cold, the foot= 
ing was muddy, and the tide rose to my knees. Our main purpose in 
being at such a place was to stop rebel troop trains, as was mon- 
tioned before, and also to prevent boats and men landing on a 
bridge being put over the Creek, Christmas day itself was right 
sold and very miserable, while we were on picket duty. Again, on 
New Year's Day, on picket duty at the same place, and there con- 
tinues to be much the same routine. het we are relieved and get 
back to firing at trains, now seven hundred yards away, sometimes 
making hits. On January 11, Xemick and I go back to the Landing 
to get something to eat; on thé 14th, on picket duty, finding the 
enemy gone; on the 21st, on picket, receiving this day some papers 
from Mr. Francis H. Peabody; on the 28th, on picket. On January 
29th, we commence our march on Charleston, some troops moving into 
the rebel fort, while Sherman's army begins to come up. On Febru- 
ary 6, we just lay im camp; on the 9th, do picket duty asain, 
finding it very cold. Over 1,000 negroes came into ‘camp, while we 
go out and pick up a lot ef cattle to kill for rations. On Febru- 
ary 17, we cross the river and find very strong forts, which the 
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rebels quickly abandon. On this day, General Beecher comes baok- 
to duty from the hospital. The next day, I discover that som 
one in Sherman's army stole my revolver in the night. at day 
dirht, I was off across the Ashepoo and South Sdiso Hivers, maroh= 
ing all day. . 
Upon reaching samp, on the 2kat, I am given fifty men and 
ordered to go out five miles to a house which is being pillaged by 
some rebel soldiers and negroes, in order to protect the women who 
are inside. Dre He O, Maroy, our surgeon, volunteered to go with: 
mes we started immediately, pushed ahead quickly, anà, on getting 
near the house, find the road filled with negroes serrying arms 
full of household goods, Se placed our men about them and compelled 
them to take the stuff back to the large mansion. ghen, making for 


the house, I drove everyone out, and went upstairs where the servants 
said the women were. when I opened a door of one of the rooms, a 
candle showed me four women almost frizhtened to death, I told 

them I had fifty men to protect them and that a dogtor would be right 
upe AS soon as the doctor came up and quieted the women, I went 

out side and made our men take away from the pillazera every single 
bundle and other article and bring them back into the vansiom. It 
was now daylight and I found something to eat. Soon afterwards, 

the army appeared under General Potter who commanded the Coast 
Division (General Sherman's Army)» He told me that the bridge ahead 
on the Gamtaha diver had been burned by the rebels and for me to go 
into the country and find a barn with large timbers with whioh te 
repair it-<Repor ting baok immediately to ny commanding officers, 1 
told him of my orders, receiving ten men and a sergeant, and started 
off three miles to Gt. Paul Plantation, where I found large fine 
timbers of just the right size. When we got up there, we came upon 
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eight horses left by the savalry, so I ordered my men to rig one 
of them up for me to ride, telling the sergeant to report back to ` 
‘the company, while I rode ahead to report to the general. well, 
I got on the horse and away he just flew over the road, which 
appeared to be filled with men. I did my best to hold the horse 
in, but I could not. So I yelled as the horse went on and the men 
yelled, several having narrow éscapes. still going om a mad run, 
we passed General Potter and staff who was on a hill looking at the 
river five hundred feet away. Still going down to the level ground, 
I saw the burning timbers of the bridge ahead and realized that. the 
horse and I would be thrown into them, So I made a start, sprang 
out of the saddle, and landed upon my feet, but in the effert got 
my sword saught and was knocked ten feet flat on my back. I looked 
up but could not move, the poor horse, whose trouble I afterwards . 
learned was a sore bask, turned around and came to me, Very soon, 
the surgeon of the 107th Ohio Regiment appeared at my side, set my 
dislocated left shoulder joint, and rubbed my back, Then I walked 
up to the general, reported, and sought out General Marcy, whe 
bandaged me up. after that, I reported to Captain armatrong, whe 
‘sent two men back to a house, from which they brought back an old- 
style family carry-all, one horse, and one mie. Just then it began 
to rain and pour, and, in the downfall, I was put in the rear seat, 
with two of my men in front. Starting for the South Bdiston Road 
at noon on February 22, we reached the river at one o'clock in the 
morning of the 23rd, waited for the boat until two o'elock, got 
ashore in Charleston and into a house at daybreak. I was pretty 


gore, sleepy, and hungry. br. Maroy found an empty mansion in the 


kas 
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eity which he used as a hoapital tor me and our wounded men,. 
where I was placed in charge, made to sign tor requisitions, anā 
told to keep quiet. f l 

On February 27, when, the reginent went out into the country, 
the doctor agein ads nonished me to remain quiet, but I went all 
over the city, viewing the results of our bombing during four years. 
Some houses had large holes in the walla, some were get on rire by 
the rebels as they were heaving, and many had baen completely — 
“eetroyed. Gn March 4, Lieutenant Krebs returned rrom the hospital 
where he had Seen placed after veing wounded at ñoney Hill in 
November, I liked him far bettor than any other officer and wont 
out with him over the oity every days Certainly no one who walked 
about this oity then would like to live in it, for the lower districts 
especially were entirely riddled. at this time Lieutonant ‘Ulerk came 
into the city from our regiment thirty-one miles away in the country. 
Now and then we round shells which had not exploded. For this the 
rebels would pay u price. 

when the regiment returned, om March 14, I go back on duty, 
making samp at Mount Pleasant, overlooking the bay and the very — 


pretty harbor of Uharleston. ùn March 16, I am on picket duty. 


On April 2, we move po the Citadel, a very large building used 

by the state as a military institute and provost duty. our entire | 
regiment is housed here in the center of the city, with a large 
parade proand out in fromt, four of the ‘companies going to the 
entrenchments. um April 4, I vas detailed as adjutant on dolonel 
Wiliard's staff, located öne and a hair miles from the city. Gn 
the very first nicht, there was mud ‘excitement, as the country, 
apparently, was rushing in droves to iive in the city, but ne 


serious trouble resulted. on april 14, came to us the news of Leets 
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surrender, and everyone went wild. On April 19, we hear of 

the death of Lincoln, and, as everyone is much excited from the 
events of the last few days, Company K is ordered to reenter 

the city to occupy the upper Guard House, Gaptein armstrong and 
I, with seventy-five or the company, veing instructed to police 
one half of city from the Citadel to the Neck, fhe guard house 
gontained a large enclosed yard as a lock-up for two hundred men 
and quarters for officers at the entrance, ‘On May 6, General 
Johnson surrenders his army, formally ending the war, Three days 
later, on May 6, the rebels im front of us surrender and come into 
the city, where our job becomes very busy, since martial law is 


proclaimed and everyone mist have a pass after ten o'olock at night. 


ee Toe September et m Has SERSSASLUT aE at ralterboro, South Garolina, 
On June 12, I am paid off to the amount of 9580.00, and soon 

the regiment is scattered about in several towns and counties; My 
particular job is to make contracts between plantation owners and 
negroes about crops, By the contract the owner furnishes the seed 
and advances food in the form of meal, pork, salt, ete. At the end 
of a year, the owner is paid one half and the pianter the other halt 
out of the proceeds from the sale of the ereps. Only married mon 
were allowed to sign and all work, both male and females. Finding 
plantations with from fifty to two hundred and fifty negroes, 1 
selected a sergeant, two corporais, and ten men, taught them to go 
among the workers to edusate them to the idea, and arranged for | 
work in groups of twenty to twenty-five, It was up to me to make 
them sign and agree and I was very successful in olosing up many 
plantations very quickly. on July 3, I marched the company to 


Sumerville, and, although there was little of moment, I am here 
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- today and there tomorrow, mostly keeping order wherever any one 
wants a little trouble. There waa excitement and interest, 
however, in riding about the country on a horse, viewing houses 
stripped of everything, and meeting the best. people, who often 
ask me to stop with them, feed me, talk with me, entertain me, 
and make me feel as if I was living on the fat of the land, 
Often I take a day's run into Charleston, meet and call on any 
of the officers who happen to be near (as others are doing), 
visit the company, ani take another run out to stop with a 
family, where the girls take me in all right. 

On July 30, Company K is ordered to Walterboro, South 
Garolina, a small but pretty county seat, having a large brick 
court home and jail with fine trees about. Grter we had marched 
thirty-five miles and about a mile from the town, the captain — 
sent me ahead to find quarters for the men, Riding in briskly, 
I found Captain Pierce's company in a state of mutiny and the 
captain himself badiy frightened. #he trouble had started from 
the drummer boy's stealing from a store and the captain's tying 
him up. Shree times the men had cut the boy loose, got hold of 
their guns, and threatened to shoot the captain. well, I told 
the captain I would fix them. So, seeing the men all near the 
court house, I rede over to them and ordered the sergeant to 
fall them in line. They still held back. Then I gave the order 
myself, having a revolver handy but not showing it. again they 
held back and again I ordered them in line, adding, “You wili." 
One by one they came into line. Straightway, I made them sount 
off and stack arms, told the captain to shoot the first man to 
iay hands on a gun, and rode back at a quick gait to my captain 


and made my report. Double quick up they came. pon arrival, 
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we placed nineteen mutinears in jail, sourtmarshalled them ali, 
dishonorably discharged them, and caused them to lose all pay 
and never to receive a pension.” Q@fter all, they were just mia~. 
deadr 

Well, I was soon ordered to have all the men of the county 
take the oath of allegiance to the United States, on pain of 
receiving no protection ror their property, and I administered 
the oath to 4500 persons who came to the Gourt House, Aa T had 
been assistant provest-marshal since May 9, it was solely up te 
me to protect people and property and keep the district peaos- 
ful. fhis mant work, as a few houses had been set on fire and 
two murders hed recently been committed. well, I got an order 
. to take away all guns, swords, and revolvers from everyone, and 
‘I just filied that large court room with the collection, giving 
a receipt for each weapon. In two weeks, I received another | 
order to turn all weapons back to men who had taken the oath. 
and so there continued to be small troubles in an attempt te 
cover a very large territory of thirty-one niles across, hand~ 
ling one hundred and seventy-five men in all, fifty of whom 
were on duty inside the town and twenty-five outside every day. 
In all, my relations started off somewhat unpleasant, the 
“Seces women" often spitting in or at my face, but at the end,’ 
my departure was much regretted. 

fo return to routine matters--New troubles came every day, 
some near at hand, others ten or nine miles away. Although the 
war had not touched the area in the way of kiliimes or severe 


damage, the end of hostilities brought an end of any real 
authority and the beginning of confusion, panic, and lack of 


Little power to enforce order. Many cases now required instant 
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action, sometimes involving two negroes, end at others three 
hundred negroes, In such eases, eight or ten cavalrymen and 
a sergeant would be sent to arrest the ring leaders and gain 
control, severe punishment being given oceasionally on the 
spot and no distinction being made between white and biack, 
Shootings, house burnings, and stealing were promptly set« 
tled, and shortly the country became effectively safe for 
man and beast for all time. I shall mention one particular 
case that came before me for disposal«-a yeliow girl, about 
seventeen years of age and very pretty, a house servant owned 
as a slave by the son of a wealthy man prominent in politics, 
The girl made the complaint that she had been tied up, stripped 


of her clothes, and whipped so that welts appeared upon her back, 


I had a corporal and two men bring the man to me, whom, after 
examination, I sent to jail. With the rest of the prisoners he 
was sent after breakfast, according to custom, to sweep the 
streets and clean the gutters around town, usually under guard 
of a gorporal and four men armed with auskets and bayonets, 
after two days of imprisonment, I gave the man his freedom with 
orders to leave town within twenty-four hours. ‘The next day, 
however, he came baok with a note requesting a duel with me, 
but he was advised to depart. I never saw him after that. 

On September 21, Captain armstrong and Pierce came back 
from Charleston, where they had gone on court marshal on 
September 18 (on a mutiny “gase), bringing me a commission from 
the secretary of war as first lieutenant of the United states 


Volunteers. I started for Gharleston on the same day, am 
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mustered on september 25, and return on the 26th, by way of 
George's Station. But I paid a man $9.00 to take me to . 
walterboro, because I hated Captain White who was stationed 
there and did not want to go near hin. at this time, Gom 
panies D, E, and F are ordered to go to Georgetown, sixty 
miles north of Charleston, on the atlantic Coast. (I had 
recently been transferred from Company K to Company F.) 
Instructions came from President johnson to return to the 
owners all arms taken away. I had taken over a thousand © 
pieces and delivered to each and every one whatever belonged 
to him, as a dont duty, I had to keep order at an election 
held for a representative, a few got drunk and rode and 
raced up and down the streets, but all was otherwise quiet. 
I had twenty-five guards hidden out of sight in the basement 
of the Gourt House, ready for an emergency, Benj. Stokes, 
the Union candidate, was elected. 

on the evening of this same day, Captain armstrong and I 
were invited to dinner at Colonel Iszard‘'s house, where the 
table was set with rich: silver plates, On snother occasion, 
Qolonel Bedan, the richest man in the county, gave a dinner. 
to Major Burrage, Captain Farmer (Intendant or Major), Golonel 
Izzard, and myself, ani furnished a very pleasant evening, all 
in my honor, on the eve of my departure far Georgetown, They 
paid me many compliments and expressed the satisfaction the 
townspeople felt towards me for the protection and safety they 
had received, adding their deep regrets at my going. fhe 
Colonel wanted me to locate in Walterboro, promising to deed me 


one hundred fifty acres of land, Hut, at that time of my life 
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(21 years of age), this would not hold me, for I had larger 
visions in my mind. I judge now these visions must have de» 
creased, Life does not pan out as it appears at twenty one, 

It is different with many, but, as for me, my temperament 
galled for activity. Incidentally, Golonel Bedan, at his 

own expense, had taken a hundred ment with guns, tniforms, 
and everything to help the Gonfederates at Charleston (later, 
he told me, the politioians got him), and lost his own som 

in the war, His son-in-law, a lieutenant-colonel under General 
Lee in Virginia, with service all through the war, was a fine 
fellow and became very kind and helpful to me, major burrage, 
whose family had originally moved to south Carolina from Gon- 
necticut, served as postmaster for the Confederates, and later 
- was appointed provote-jndge. Mr, Farmer, like so many southern 
gentlemen, had a pretty daughter, who proved very kind. In 
fact, just before ny departure, when the girls came to get the 
mail, they all exclaimed: “Oh, it is too bad. why don't you 
stay? One young lady, in romantic fashion, came to bid me 
gocdbye at 3 a. Me on the morning I was leaving to go twenty 
miles to the nearest railroad siation. This same lady sent a 
letter to me in 1880, addressed simply to Boston, which I 
fortunately received, and afterwards wrote other letters. she 
enclosed her photograph and related a very singular story, tel- 
Ling how she had been sent by her brother to a convent, became 
a nun, served as teacher in the convent for many years, got 
away and obtained a position outside as school teacher in the 
public schools, was located by her brother and driven out of 
the job, and finally forced by her brother out of another position. 


Provost Marshal and Other Work at Georgetown, South Carolina, 


+ 206S=May, 1555. 
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Leaving Walterboro on September 28, I arrived at Charleston 
and spént the day on the 29th in a pleasant round of visits, 
calling on the officers of our regiment still on duty there, 
Major-General Gharles Devens appointed m assistant provost 
marshal of the fourth Sub=Distriet at Georgetown, and I ‘boarded 
the steamer, “General Hooker,” a fine harbor boat used through 
the war as a transport. we sailea through Charleston Harbor 
past Fort Sumter of fame, and up the coast sixty miles inte | 
Georgetown Pay, a beautiful sheet of water, having two large 
rivers emptying into it, one the Waccama rising in North Carolina 
and the other the slack, There was no railroad near the area. 
The town itself was very ‘ola and had ; a Revolutionary history. | 
The surrounding eountry comprised very large rice plantations, 
which furnished the principal crops for blockade runners, on 
one of these plantations or ‘estates, the Hagley Plantation, I i 
was located, there being 1,000 negroes there and no whites, In 
fact, the people here had suffered mich more than at Walterboro, 
houses had been deserted especially near the rivers, and families 
had iert for sngland and had not returned, 

Colonel as J, Willard, a juage Trom New York City, was in 
command here, with five hundred soldiers, My work àid not prove 
ditficult, for, although eight murders were committed and several 
houses damaged and nothing done about it, on the whole there was 


little to do in putting the parish in order, ‘he Colonel ana his 


wife entertain a good deal, and my old friend Lieutenant Krebs, 


now adjutant, chums around with me. 4 Miss Pringle, Living up 
the #accama River, left a Small’ saddle horse with me, which I 


rode: eonsiderahly. On one occasion (December 413), I left vàe f 
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horse outside of a store and it was taken, Immediately, going 
out fifteen miles into the country, attended only by one man, 
I got the horse, seized two men, and brought them in town and 
placed them in jail, where the court gave them ninety days, 
sawing wood and doing all sorts of jobs. well, changes come 
and Golonel Willard goes to Charleston with the 5th Us. 3. 
Volunteers, relieved by the 6th U. W. Infantry ani 54th New 
York, tut Harry Krebs remains as adjutant and I as provost~ 
marshal, Soon, on January 4, 1866, I am relieved by Captain 
Woodbury smith. and made commissary and assistant quarter- 
master by order of General Gharles Devens, Commander of the 
Department of South Garolina and savannah, and placed upon 
his staff. This new assignment permits me to go to Charleston 
‘quite often and visit very pleasantly with many of our officers 
who are serving these on court marshal duties and as staff of- . 
ficers, I am certainly enjoying the cream. 

In my work as quartermasyer and health officer of the Post à 
I have charge of a stable containing thirty horses, four army 
wagons, and twelve mies; a bakery for six hundred and fifty men, 
consuming a barrel of flour every other day; a blacksmith shop; 
a sadlery shop; and a carpenter shop, where many coffins now have 
to be made for the many persons who are dying of the smallpox- 
raging about there, particularly among the negroes. weveral 
times, I go up the river on an ocean steamer twenty-five to 
forty miles to purchase fifty cords of wood, and often invite 
all the women on board far the trip, thereby making life a dream. 


Several of the old families come to secure rations of oorteé, 


3 
‘suger, pork, bason, flour, eto., for, though they are the 
owners of large plantations, they have no crops as yet. Phey 
come hungry, clad in siik dresses of old vintage, in the family 
carriage ariven by a negro. Timea are hard with them. uy 
superior, Colonel Smith is a fine man of the old army before 
the war; my quartermaster and commissary sergeants, of the 
6th U. S. Infantry, are also fine, and everything goes on very 
nicely, without worry or fault finding. 

My social lire is all se pleasant at Georgetown, also. 
Many women have come into our life in dances, picnics, parties, 
hor'se-back riding, and many other ways, aimost every day, In 
March, for example, Major Hixson, U. Be a. Postmaster, and I 
get up an unusual and large pleasure party, going by steamer 
. down Georgetown jay, and up the Waccama River thr ough fine 
country, and receive great praise for a very nice trip. ‘add 
my Tellow-officers on duty at Georgetown, Captain Rife in come 
mand of the 6th U. S, Infantry batallion, Gaptain wW. G, Smith 
or the S5th Us We Volunteers, Provost Jadge Captain Seaton in 
command ot the 54th New York Volunteers, Captain Boyer a 
U, S» a» Surgeon, and Lieutenant H. Krebs ðöth U. S. Volunteers 
acting adjutant-general, have seen service and are very con- 
genial companions. or the natives the Pringle family, in 
particular, proved most hospitable. ne of the family who had 
served through the war in the Virginia army under General Lee 
invited me duck shooting--I went out to his plantation. at 
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bed time he showed me my room, tucked me into bed, came at 
Ras Me to wake me up, and gave mẹ som thing to eat. we then 
got on our horses, rode to the Waccama River, and were rowed 
across a frozen bay by a negros With guns having muzzles 
large enough to put in an egg, we erept to the edge, started 
the ducks up, and fired, picking up a large number with a single 
shot. and, 80, with this Pringle family I am on very friendly 
perms, orten visiting their finely selected house on the edge 
or a bluff above the river. on Christmas, Lieutenant Krebs 
and Loomis went with me about the town. The negroes were 
having a joyful time singing and dancing, consuming Lota of 
wine and cake, but there was nectrouble anywhere. 

On arch 20, I was maio assistant provost judge and had 
court duties, soon, General Smith brevet and I moved our 
quarters to Indigo Hell, a rine ola brick building, with an 
excellent library, having served before the war for a hich~ . 
class olub., Ib dated back to colonial days and had Washington 
as guest. My associate civilian judges were Judge Nelson and 
Judge Kenney, both well-known lawyers and judges and fine 
. gentlemen. The Court had a busy time, handling a large number 
of cases, many of which were petty but time-consuming, Every- 
thing about the court work went off pleasantly, although it 
secmed peculiar that I sould rill the position with men so 
mush older than myseif., But it seems I did. 

at this point, I wish to list in order the various ap- 
pointments I received since January l, 1866. Most of my 
positions had the "assistant" prefixed, although I was the 


oe 


only one, because volunteer officers are so designated to — 
ees distinguish them rrom the officers of the regular army doing 


the same work. 


Fourth Sub District, South Carolina 
assistant quartermaster . 
assiatant Comiissary 
Frovosat Judge 
assistant Provost Marshal, relieving Captain smith 
Harbor master 
Treasurer of Gourt 
assistant Treasurer of the Fart f 
assistant adjutant to Captain Smith, Us Sa as - 

The last three positions I hela only one week, so as to 
glose the aceounta of the several discharged officers, Finally, 
I, in turn, transferred ali my property and moneys to Golonel 
Smith, and. was relieved and ordered to Sumervilie, South Garolinas 
My quartermaster and commissary property accounts came out all 
right, I received a receipt from Colonel smith, and, at dast, was 
just happy to rid myself of all responsibilities since last 
September. : 

transfer to Gharleston, South Carolina and Discharge, May, June, 186%, 


On May 1, 1666, I leave Georgetown by boat forever, on 
route to Charleston. Mr. Wright, United States Commissioner, and 
his daughter, Miss Clara, were dlso on the same steamer, and in~ 
vited me to step at their house in Charleston for a few days. TI 
had a very enjoyable stay, revisiting the effects of our shelling 


during the four years of the war. Then I reported to General 
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Beecher at Sumrville and mt officers I had not seen since 
February 22, 1865, all of whom were glad to see me, I was 
glad to see them, some of whom I never saw again, as they 
game from many states. Fhe day after I arrived, I was te= 
tailed officer of the day, and a few days later I had te 
participate in regimental driil, On May 22, the regiment 
was in Charleston and on the 26th it was disbanded, after 
a review by General Charles Devens on the Citadel Parade 
Grounds. This was our final drili, On dwne 4, 1866, the 
officers wore mustered out of the United States service. 
My papers were all right and I was paid off, stopping that 
night at Mr. Wright's. General Sickles, who had relieved — 
General Devens as commnder of the District of South Garo- 
lina and Georgia, invited the officers to the Thirty Fifth 
United States Volunteers and Sixth Infantry Us S» A. to 
_ headquarters, and there I had the pleasure of tipping my 
“glass filled by the General with Italian wine and drinking 
to our "Good Health and prosperity." afterwards, the of- 
ficers and band of the Sixth Us S, Infantry serenaded the 
General-~Alas, our memories are the sweetest of all! It 
` was indeed a sad good-bye for all of us, many never to meet 
again--several, however, lived in Boston: Captain Bmerson, 
Captain Daniels, Dr. He 0. Marcy, Gaptain white, Captain 
Ladd, Captain Smith, Captain Gates, Captain Pierce, Lieuten- 
ant Barbour, and adjutant Dorr. Most of the enlisted men 


were from North Carolina. 
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Return to Canton, Massaghusetts-Subsequent Gareer=1865~19232.. 


Well, we go aboard steamer for New York, have a hard 
storm orf Cape Hatteras, pulled through all right, ‘and, upon 
arrival at New York, put up at the astor House, Ehe following 
day we ride down to Central Park in style. On July BR, I reached 
Canton, rather disappointed at finding that my father hed sold 


his farm on Dedham Road and had purchased a general, store in the 
village, 4 number of young fellows, walter Fowler ; Bzra Abbott, 
Billy Dunbar, sid Smith, and walter Harlow, soon took me te 
dinner--a really good dinner+-at. RENTERS B411 Tucker's ‘Hotel in 
Ponkapoag. 

Subsequently, filled with unrest, I floated around in Boston 
and back again in Canton, until finally I put my money in my 
father’s store and worked there a year, But I aia not know 
7 i enough about business; for every dollar's worth of goods today 

could be bought for less tomorrow on a falling. markets at. the 
end of the year, I took out $100.00 and gave all the rest te 
my rather, who opened a store at Ponkapoag, and. then I: attended. 
, Gomers College in Boston. Soon I was ‘working for Kidder, 
‘Peabody & Gompany, Bankers, in Boston. about that tims (1858), 
I joined. ‘Post 15 G, A. Re in Boston and in 1869 became a charter 
member of the Canton Post. For a time, i stayed in Boston, . 
studying nusio and puttig my savings in the Canton store. In 
1869, I took a business trip to cieveland with indugements and 
expectations whioh fell through owing to the death of thô other 
person. Zhen I secured a job there in a large ary-goods store, 


but I dia not like the work and proceeded on to New York and 


`i 


back tọ Boston. 
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Pushing on in my music, I ran a store in Charlestown 
om commission and did well. Next, I opened a real estate 
office in Boston for a while, continuing to play music 
considerably up to 16%, eventually becoming a member of 
the xetropoliten Band. Meanwhile, I took a travelling 
saleman's job between seasons, with a route which carried 
me to Novia Scotia, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts, My line of goods included picture moulding, 
photo chemicals, etc. after four years with the same con~ 


cern, I ran a store in my own name at 17 Gourt street, 


‘gorner of School and washington streets, and at other plases 


in Boston, selling on certainty and comnission and doing 


very well, Finally, I confined myself solely to musio and 


“gueceeded well, also. In 1880, I bought a farm in Sharon 


and then took a.job as salesman and bookkeeper with a oon- 


‘gern manufactur ing pool and billiard tables, with the 


agrecment that I could play my musie whenever I wished. 
This position I held from 1880 to 1914, though I gave up my 
music in 1893 forever. 

In 1914, I retired to my farm in Sharon and have com» 
tinued living there ever since, enjoying life and being filled 
with memories and experiences that would fill a book, if I 


were to tell my entire story. 


